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ABSTRACT 

Confronted with the prckleis iipcsed ty tfce stage 
presentation and interpretation pf -ancient Greek 'theatre to/ 
contemporary audiences, schoi;ars have dev^eloped four aa^cr approaches 
to the presentation cf Greek drama over the past 7C years. Ihe first 
approach, referred to as, modification ist or realist, clait^ that ^ 
communicating ancient Greek drama to a modern audience reguires a 
total modification cf the drai^e^'and a realistic presentation of the 
costumed, language, and even the poetic structure cf the play. The 
adaptationist school cf thought is siiilai in that it believes that 
the content and the form of the drama must ccnfcrm to modern social, 
psychological, moral, and aesthetic values if the presentation is to 
fee reljBvant to conteBp<Jrary audiences. In contrast to these two 
views, the scholasticists rely on a scholarly interpretation based on 
the historical, philosopljical, and literary tackgrcund cf the flays,' 
vhile the classicists argue that the dramas must be read or presented 
^s archeological performances, maintaining all cf their crigiiial 
parts. Scholar^ do agree that the role of the choriTs presents the' 
most sej:ious problem in presentation and that insight into the 
tradition, culture, history, and philosophy of Greece is essential to 
-a revitalization of ancient Greek theatre. (HAI) 
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INTRODOCTICTJ ... ; ' 

During the summer of 1977, Temple University's School of 
ComiBunication and -Theatre conducted an experimental seminar in an- . 
cient/Greek drama ta attend and study contemporary Greek prociikctions 
in the ancient theatres of Greece. The seminar posed the following . 
questions 2 ^ " 

I. / What . specific modem approaches have taken form that underlie 
^ponten^orary Greek productions? ; 

/24 Jrfho are the scholars and artists that have studied, interpreted 
and. presented the ancient dramas? . " 

• 3^. l^at are the main problems they faced? ^^rv 

4. How were these problen^s resolved in theatre productions? 

Answers came not only from student reading of the drama and 

itfe theatrical and. critical history, but most vividly from productions 

seen diiring a tour of ancient Greek ^cities, temples and theaj^res. 



FOUR MODERN APPROACHES TO. ANCIENT GREEK THEATRE ^IM/ 

: — • i^^""!'/ 

During the last 70 years in Greece, four ma jorf.^J|jroaches 
regarding the presentation of ancient Greek dirama have developed. 
They are (1) the modif icationists, (2) the adapta tioni^|ll( 3 )' the " 
scholasticists, and (4 ) the' classicists (Nfetallinos, 3^|i|f pp. 4-27). 
T he. Modificatiohists itf^^W^, 

Sometime^ called realists (Chourmouzios, 1963^.fthis approach 
simply Claims that the proper presentation of ancientM|ek drama "to 
modern viewers should be achieved by a total modificaft| jand, a more 
realistic attitude towards the drama.. By, modifying, i&id transla^ 
ing it into the :modern''Greek language, modif icationilftmieve that 
contemporary; viewers will be able to better understagllfi^^hguishi 



the hybris, the dilenunas and the destruction of the traqic or. comic 
heroes • The realistic approach appears in all aspects of drama. 
For example, some modificationists h^ive gone as far as presenting 
tragedies whose parts were eithef omitted or changed, altering the " 
original poetic structure of the. play. The language was changed and 
original characters became modern ones, not only in costume, but in 
thought as well, ' . 

For awhile, this approach had numerous followers and was 
somewhat successful. But, productions of this nature complet^y 
overlooked the original intent, scope and timeless beauty of the an- . 
cient Greek theater (Sideris, 1960), and dbe to the trfemsndous suc- 
cess of the performances of the "National Theatre" and the "Art 
Theatre" of Greece — '^oth of which followed a different approach^— 
the mwejnent of the modif icationists or realists died out. 

In summary, the modif icationists tend to: change the struc- 
ture of ancient Greek ^rama^to a realistic and a modern one. 

The Adgfptationists 

^ This school believes that the. presentation pf ancient Greek 

theatre to modern viewers can only be successful if the content and 
the form (the message and the medium) adapt to contemporary social;^ 
psychological, moral ancJ aesthetic values, .Sin^e we are removed from 
the vaMes of ancient Greece by more than 2500 years, tl^ adaptation- 
ists cnaim that we ar^ unable, today, to perceive , a ccopj: ancj under- 
stand their theatre. They believe that by adapting their theatre to 
our values it can be brought closer to the hearts of the modern spec- 
tator while still maifttainlng the original intent, of the ancients - 
Greqk playwrites. 



As a result of^, these belief we experience on s-tage don* 

temporary grotesque sex scenes] qnd Christian dogma's replacing the 

ancient Greek religidn, and Christ replacing- the -Olynipi an Gods, . 

This was tlie/case, ^or e?cample, in the Art Theatre's production of/ 

Aristophanes* Peace in the Herocus Atticus Theatre in Athens ih 

' J' ^ , . / ; . "■ 

1977. In the Manos Katrakis presentation oj^ P rometheus Bound s the 

* ' ' . ' -t 

ancient GifGek .god was crucified on stagfe in. the manner of Christ.' 

Most theatre directors and critics interviewed feel that 

• . ' ' ' ' ' ^ '■ u 

some. adapjtat ion is riecessary for a serious revival, and contemporary' 
audiences have received thp modifications favorably. Both Alexis 
Minotis (Director of the National Theatre of Greece') and Karolos' 
Koun (founder and .Dire^^tor of the 'Ar4: Theat^re of Greece) have stated 
that while they try to faithfully interpret the Original content of 
the ancient Greek plays,, they make adaptations iri order to bring them 
closer to contemporary audiences, . , / \ 

' Alexis Minotis (1977) has. been working in the theatre as an 
actor/director for more than 50 years. He has studied theatre in 
Greece, Germany and America rj, and is one of the founders of.jthe • 
adaptationist ,§chool ^of thought. Mr. MinotJfS has been highly praised 
internationally by theatre critics' for his interpretation and actincr 
In ancient Greek drama, particularly for his' roles as Sophocldsl 
"oedipus Rex" arid "Oedipus at* Colonus" . , ' 

Asked about his present productions of .ancient Greek theatre 
Mr. Minotis replied that he is "interpreting the texts, the ancient 
Gxeek content of the play-j^^e claims that ccntemporary direbtors 
often do not pay attention to or mi'ssinterpret the original' text as 
It was written for- the stage by Aeschules/ Sophocles, Euripedes, / 



• - . \ • « 

« AristophaneSy He denounces the modi ficationists* appro^i, anci 

is opposed to total stylization or the extreme classical approach. 
He? has made considerable adaptations which have brought the ancient 
GreeK theatre closer to. the aesthetic values of the. con temporary 
viewer. Still, Mr. Ninotis is somewhat uncertain as to t^e pj^per 
interpretation, of, the chorus, exempting /any folk elements in- thd 
chorica of the drama. . h - 

. Karolos Koun(19?7)is considered one of t^ife^. greatest direc- 
tpirs in modern Greece ai^d^his interpretations of ancient Greek drama 
haye^ been internationally praised. He is an ad^ptationist claiming 
that a director has . to keep one' foot in the past and one , in _the pre- 
sent, bridging the two on stage. «e, too, claims thgt he attempts 
to "interpret thS original texts Vith contemporary approaches, tech- 
niques! and guidelines dictated by current values". Explaininc^ the 
reasons for the internationally acclaimed success of Aristophanes ] 

^^^^ ^ ' ^ . ^ 

comedies he has directed and presented, Koun thAks that it is du6 
^o the inter^jretation of old and timeless idejas, concepts, 'etc. , with 
modern symbt)ls -and reasoning. The heroe? of Aristophanes comedies as 
they are presented on, stage are i;nmediately identifiable- by theatre 
audieiices because they compare with, lueroes of today. More than any 
°*^^^^^^hs^tre direcftor of the adaptationists school, Koun adapts is- 
sues of the- past to those of today.. Koun argue6 that t1ie producti<JP 
of an ancient Greek drama for contemporary viewers must stimylate 
"visually and 'spiritually" the intellect and the emotions of the avier- 
age contemporary spec±ai^r, Greek or otherwise.. ' ' ^ 
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• • , ' . - . - .-5- ■ . 1 _ ■ 

^ • lie managed to successfully present, in Aristophanes comedies, ^ 
tte political problems of" the Athenians of the 5th Century bTc, , adap- , 
ting them to those political problems of any country or city in the 
world, but formost to the contemporary Athenians and Greeks, Koun is 
among the few Greek theatre directors who recognizes the applicability 

.and the direct impact of ancient Greek drama on international audi- 
ences. He argues that the messages, the conflicts, the agonies and k 
the^ dilemmas contained in characters of ancient Greek- ciramas are time- 
less and universal, characteristic of all mankind. > . 

Contemporary theatre critics seem to agree that the adapta- 
tionist approach to ancient Greek theatre "motivates a greater number 
Of contemporarj^iewers" (Terzaki^, 1965) and "translates more faith-r • • 

, fully the meanings, the values, and the messages of the ancient Greek 
playwriters" (Chourmouziosi 1963). 

^ 1 . summary, the adaptationists tend to impose contemporary 

views m the translation of both the form and the concepts of the ^ 
ancient Greek dramas. 

Hie Scholas ticists ' 

. - ^ ■ ■ 

' This school, also called Stylizationi'sts ( Chourmouzios, 1965), . 
belieye&^hat a successful presentation of an ancient Greek drama ca^ 
only be achieved-|Lf it has a scholarly base in the historical, philo- 
sophical and literary study of the plays (which have survived). They- ^ 
believe that studying the ancient Gr/ek dramas is the clue to pre- 
senting them as the authors themselves intended,^ and this in turn will 
lead to a greater irtipact on modern spectators without distofting, 
modifying or-eompromising these treasures of ancient Greece. Scholarly 
• /" - •■ ■ ■ \ ' ^ ■ 

... - 7 ■ 



smalysis and stjidy of the history and aitts, particularly the^litir- 
ature of ancient Greece as it is reflected^ in the remaining texts, 
will vividly reveal the actual ••symbol" of Oedipus, the "message^^ 
of Lysistrata, the ••hate^'.of medea, thfe ••fall^^ of Prometheus^ e*p. 

There^'^Ts", ho\/ever, some disagree^nent among .the scholasti- 
cists, Socrates Karantinos (1969) who is one of the founders of this 
school of thought ^nd a guest lecturer in the seminar^ . 
believer that ^although the scholastic study of these texts canihpfo-* 
vide production guidelines, we must ourselves interpret those mparts 
of the dramas that need clarification, for they cannot be understood 
by the majority of the contemporary viewers. We must continue our" 
efforts (by modifying or adapting) at scholasticaliy interpreting 



the. ancient (^reek theatppe . .^For example, says Karantinos, the heroes ^ 
in ancient Greek drama should wear -tnasks and thick soled* shoes (co- 
thornus), and the members of the chorus should always recite in uni- 
son. ""^ 

■ ■ / ' ' ' ' 

f , • ' ' ' ' - 

On the specific question of the position, of the chorus in 
.. - ■ , • 

ancient Greek drama. Professor Karantinos first stressed the impor- 
tant role of the choru^ to the entire structure of the dramu (both . 
tragecaies and comedies) and second, his belief that the chorus should 
remain. approsopo4 (Greek.: faceless). He opposes any mode^rni -ation - 
or individualization of the members of the chorus and he views them 
as a unit which moves, dances, recites, gestures^ and reacts in uni- 
^on,' squarely, solidly, 'impersonally as a ^^^up, Tliis view ■ 

is also shared- by Takis Mouzenidis (1965), a widely, known theatre • , 

■ * . c , • 

director who has extensive ly( researched and directed ancient" Greek 
drcima while working for the National ^Theatre of Greece. 



' ^ AimilioS' Ch6urmouzios (1963), hoyever, claims that th$ use 
of x^sks and cothorrd impersonalize the characters, and persistent 

tmison recitation of the chorica (part's of the chorus),- removes, thfe 

• . ^ - — . " . 

realitj^ that underlines a tragedy or cc»nedy and leaves^ the poidern/^ 
•spectator unmoved and a^thetic^ indifferent to the emotional and 
aesthetic cofi^ent of the drama, , 

' In .summary, the scholasticisfis view the ancient Greek theatre 
. 1 ' V. ^ . . 

th^-ough the^eyes'of the' historian^ 'persistently interpreting its con- 

tent yfet maintaining its ancient original form. 

The, Clasisicists or Atcheoloqrsts . • ^ 

~~ I — ' — — ■ : ' . ^ 

This group believes the -exac4: opposite of ^the modification-* 

• / ^ ■ - ' 

ists or realists. Considering that the ancient Greek theatre is a 

product of the classical period of Greece, reflecting all va^pes 
(social, economic, political; psychological, intellectual and aesthe- 
tic) 6f that era, any attempt to modify it, to adapt our valuete to. 
it, or tp present it in. a stylized manner foreigh to the times, fails 
drastically. • ^ ^ • 



f "^^^ classicists argue , that the only two ways to present and 

^reser^re the ancifent Greek dramas are either 'to' read /them (in class- 
rooms and" other gatheriTigs of the. khowiedge^abl^ or* present them as ' 
archeologicai performances maintaining all the parts, the*" lines, the . 

•form, the style ai^d' th^- language of the origi-na^l texts. . Obviously, 
the classicists want ta present an "arcliadc" performance which will 

^require the viewer to remove himself from' the present. The viewer 
must, imaginatively transfer himself to. the ancient Greek world, walk- 
ing and interacting with- the people who lived more thJn three thous- 
and years ago -in a society wh6se values are' different from ours in 

man]^ respects, . . ' . , • 



A -product ion that follows the line of the classicist main- 
tj^ins a language A/hich is archaic and unintelligable, consists of ^ 
stage excessories that are out moded, and has to be performed during 
.the day which is imprejcticai. Th^ chorus is created as a unit which 

. ' seems foreign. Separate^ from the action of the 'dramA. The heroes 
are totally expressionless, unr^alisticaily tall, ^nd^se pompas^^nd 

. unnatural voices on stage. The p^roductions of Linos' Karzes, one of 

,the founders of this school of thought, has been severely critici^zed 

by Athenian theatre critics. The spectators are left unmoved and 

indifferent (Karantinos,. 1969, Terzakis, 1965^ Chourmou'feios, 1963). 

Obviously, the classicist's only ^concern is to pre^nt a spectacle of 

> • 

.ancient Greek drama with archeologicai merit. ' They ignor^e the dra- 
matic content and its emotional ^nd aesthetic impact to recreate 
"archeologically true" form. , ^ 

In summary, the classicists see the ancient Greek theatre 

as an archeologicai phenomenon valuable only as a museum piece. 

% ^' ■ . ■ * ' 

V * - 

The Rol^ of Chorus jn Ancient Greek Theatre ^ 

Mr^. Dora Stratou and I^. Vasilios Papachristou, researcherlb 
and experts on Gr^fek folk dancing (both' lectured in the seminar), pro 
vided their views on the subject of the chorus in ancient Greek drama 
They specificalliy c;omniented bnthe problems'^'imposed by the physical 
presence of the chorus, its interpretation, and its staging. 

Dora Stratou (ige'S) is director and founder of the- National 
Greek Folk Dancing Group bearing he# !^me. ^ Mrs. Stratou has devoted 
her life to research, choreography and stage presentation of more 
than 200 Greeft folk dancers. She has researched the costumes, fo: 
music .and folk ' t 
y 




aons of all regions of. Greece. Her Gyreek folk U 
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dancing group, partially funded by €he'-Greek government, ha^ traveled 
^ and performed in. all parts of the world. They appear ^gularly at 

the theatre of ^ Phj.apapou near the Acropolis in Athens built specif i- 
cally for her group^s performances. 'V . ' 

Mrs. Stratou has written a bo^k and numerous articles on- the 
subject of Greek folk danees and lore. Our entire seminar was in-" 
vited to her theatre of Philapapou where we saw the performances of 
some 20 folk dances and discussed with her the role of Greek folk 
dancing in v the revival of ancient Greek drama. Mrs. Stratou argues 
that «the chorica which require dancing, should be enriched with the 
particular style , . rhythm and steps found in Greek folk' dances. Like ^ 
Lillian Lawler ( 1962 , 1^42 ) ,\ Mrs. Stratou sees a clos* connection be- 
tween existing dances and the aiftient ones. Although there hjave been 
drastic changes, additions, modifications, etc., in most Greek folJc 
^ dances, their styles and form remain unchan^jed. ^ 7 

^-Mts. itra^ou deplores" the fact that all contemporary theatre 
, directors who are respc^isible for presenting ancient Greel^ dramas 40 
' not ^ow the folk history and traditions of Greece, and insist on ig- 
noring the role of, folklore in the revival of, the chorus in ancient 
Greek dran\as. Mrs. Stratou seems to agree with Katerina Kakoure (1965) 
whQ^e research stressed the importance of the dances in the "roots and. \. 
« the structure of the theatre. ' ' • * 

Vasilios Papachristoii (1960, 1972) is an instructor of Greek 
*. ' 

. folk dance, a researcher oh tha subject*, author of two books on Greek 
folk/dancing, and presently director ^^f the Greek folk dancing group • ' 
tYp^iK Elixnid^ in Salonika, , Greece. Since he is not a theatre di- 
fetor, but a^ specialist in Gr^ek folk dancing, our. concern was to ' •» 

■ ■ . . ■ ■, ;• ■ ,/ ■••'I . : >• ■ 
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fxnd oiit how old some of Jthe Greek folk 'dances ar^ and what changes 
occured that might hav^ altered the forms' of existing dances. Mr. 
Papachristou was totally convinced that todays folk dances .ofipi- 
nated in ahtiquit^r. .Conseqiient^', ^ concludes, the application of ^. 
some of these dances to- the chric s mandatory. Ke too was criti- |, 
cal of the fac€ that th^a^tre directors hav^ ignored Jthis >f actor; and 
he specula.ted that if steps and c^reographical ^formations' fqjind.in ' 
Greek folk dances 'are applied to the chorus, contemporary viewers 
will have a better understanding of ancient Greek theatrftV ^ 

\ Also a- lecturer, these views were ' shcfred ^y Prof. John Anton 

' * • « ° 
(^977), who argued that ther^ are numerous elements of^ ancient Greece 

present in modern Greece , and these elements could be used to bridge 
the gap created between the past and ^ the present. Dr. Ant8n, a Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Emory University, provided a philosopher's 
poiht of view about the efforts to revitalize - ancient Gr^ek theatre 
dnd cpncluded. tl^t some of the 'crucial problems inherent in the pre - 

^sentation of ancient Greek drama to contemporary* audiences could be 
overcome if producers and directors understood the spirit -of ^ncinet 
Greek historians, philosopher's, artists and play^/rites, and would ' 

>study the mentality, the values, and the traditions of the Greeks of 



today. " , / • — 

COUCIJjSlONS - ^ , . ■' • - ^. 

♦The sclrolars, of ancient Greek t^atre ( including^ thbse who - 
lectured^to the seminejr in Greece) st^em to agree that the ma jili- pro- 
blcm imposed by the^ modern production", presentation ant^^terpA^ta- 
tion'^of ancient Greek drama to contem^rary viewers is the rol^ of 

. . K .. . ; . ■ ■ 



the jchortis in tragedies and comGdi,tes and thcit the ultimate success 

1 of the revival of ancient Greek theatre lies in the directors under- 

s;tanding of the content of the text, and the entire philosophical 

« basip of ancient and modern' Greek thougrht* ' 

^ • ■ • - , 

'<S, Obviously, additional production attempts, exper imen taction ,V 

< , ,and systematic and schql^stical studies are needed - to , solve the com- 



, ^;plex problems of the revival of ancient Gree'k theatre. 
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